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Despite the 
promises and 
commitment by 
Japanese authorities 
to encourage more participation in 
politics on the part of women, only 
one in five of the candidates 
nominated for the elections on 
October 22nd was female. Though 
it's accepted policy in Prime Minister 
Abe's party, only 1 in 12 of its 
candidates was a woman. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Akasaka Mitsuke district, Tokyo 


It’s quite evident that the Japanese like eating fish. But many of them also like to fish, and not just in 
the countryside. In Tokyo, there are multitudes of fishing enthusiasts, and one can find numerous places 
where they can indulge their passion. To understand this enthusiasm for fishing, it's advisable to read 
the Tsuribaka nisshi (A Fishing Fool's Diary) by Yamasaki Juzo and Kitami Ken'ichi. 


зосету Working too hard 
harms your health 


The number of cases of death from 
excess work (karoshi) have not come 
to an end. On October 6th, it was 
announced that a journalist from the 
public TV channel NHK had died of 
exhaustion in 2013 due to working 159 
hours overtime in a month. This 
reveals that the phenomenon affects 
many sectors including those that have 
condemned the situation for many 


years. 


ECONOMY Industry is 
riding high 


The confidence of Japan's large industrial 
groups reached a ten year high in 
September, according to the Bank of 
Japan's quarterly "tanken" survey, which 
is a sign of accelerating economic 
recovery. It's basic price index rose 22 
points in September compared to a rise of 
17 for the three previous months. It was 
the fourth quarterly period of growth in a 
row, and produced the good results. 
recorded over the past few months. 
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seus The one who wants to forge links 


At theage of 29, Sasaki Mai has discovered 
a sense of purpose thanks to her clothes 
shop, which helps her weave connections. 


he idea of "connection" has gained im- 
I portance after the events of 11 March 
2011. Might it be possible го create 
connections between people with the help of 
clothes, which are themselves the result of 
weaving together separate threads? 
Originally from the Kitakamicho district in 
Ishinomaki, Sasaki Mai works in the fashion 
industry. In September 2014, she became one 
of many who returned to the city where they 
were born. At present, she runs Hiyori Style, a 
shop where clothes left on deposit are available 
for anyone interested in hiring them. She's 
hoping this will be the start of a new trend in 
clothing. 
Even asa student obliged to wear either a school 
uniform or sports gear, she'd have loved to have 
had access “to fashionable second-hand clothes". 
There were no bookshops near where she lived, 
and when her parents went into town she'd ask 
them to buy her fashion magazines. Nor were 
there any shops near at hand with clothes to set 
her imagination alight. While at high school, 
she joined a drawing club and loved making on- 
the-spot street sketches as well as organising 
exhibitions, She'd also visit Treasures, a se- 
cond-hand shop located opposite Ishinomaki 
railway station, 
When still a college student, she already knew 
that she wanted to work in fashion. Subsequently, 
she went to а specialist fashion school in Tokyo 
and was trained in haute couture. Her inability 
to express herself very well made her search for 
employment rather difficult, but one of her 
tutors introduced her to Kapital, a large clothing 
company, who took her on as a salesperson 
though she would have preferred to work pro- 
ducing garments ... 
Working in the shop, her days were spent prac- 
tising her sales spiel, and though she put up 
with this situation, she always thought that “one 
day, I will be making clothes". ТЕ was another 
three years before she was offered work in their 
factory located in Okayama in the south of the 
country. She accepted with alacrity, and for two 
years she was kept busy while both oversceing 
quality control and making garments. 
As a high-school pupil, she went through a 
period of rejecting Ishinomaki to the point of 
saying: “I hate this city!” But one day, on seeing 
pictures of Ishinomaki on the Internet after the 
tsunami, she realised the upheaval it had suffered 


азак Mai has discovered the best way for her to succeed and flourish. 


and decided to return. 
So, at the age of 27, she resigned from her job at 
the clothing factory and travelled around Japan 
before finally settling back in Ishinomaki. She 
found admin work in а nearby spa, and though 
her life was fairly settled, still her goal was to 
fulfil her original desire. “To hire out clothes 
ће explains. 
She was offered the opportunity to do this by 
Amano Miki, owner of the Hiyori Kitchen cafe 
situated in Ishinomaki's retail centre. Amano 
Miki also wanted to do something involving 
“clothing”. She agreed on the spot and said: 
"теза great idea. Let's do it together!” And so 
she was given the chance to share the project 


had become an obsession of mine’ 


with someone. 


In July 2016, she opened Hiyori Style upstairs 
in Hiyori Kitchen. The concept of hiring clothes 
came from the idea “allowing your favourite 
clothes...t0 go on ajourney!”. That's how she's 
able to use the clothes to forge links, “I act as 
an intermediary for the clothes as well as for 
people”, she says with a timid smile. At the end 
of 2016, she closed her shop in the city's retail 
centre to relocate to a cafe in the Monoucho 
district in the northwestern part of Ishinimaki. 
She firmly believes that a garment represents 
great. potential. "I'm very proud of my first. 
name...’ whose ideogram means "outfit!" she 
says. Thanks to all her encounters, Sasaki Mai 
is finding it much easier to express herself now. 

Ormi SHUN, Hirai Michiko 
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Don't be afraid. The Japanese ghosts and monsters are ugly but not so bad. 


Scary stories 


Japan has a long tradition of stories 
featuring ghosts and other monsters. 


Follow the guide. 
Н the occult, the macabre and the humo- 

tous come together in order to create a 
sort of dark, but basically child-friendly carnival. 
Even though the celebrations include death- and 


alloween is that time of the year when 
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monster-related imagery, everything stays on a 
playful level. 

Halloween was not celebrated in Japan until 
recently, but the country has been open го cultural 
and religious traditions from abroad for along time, 
and the younger generations scem to have seized 
‘on a new opportunity to party in a faux-spooky 
fashion. It might be that Halloween reminds them 
of cosplay, which is by no means limited to anime- 


and video game-inspired costumes, but includes 
ninja, samurai, and other traditional elements. 

It must be said thar the Japanese have taken their 
ghosts and monsters very seriously for centuries, as 
attested by the long history of supernatural fiction 
and spooky storytelling. During the Edo period, 
for example, there was a popular game among the 
samurai called Hyakumonogatari Kaidankai (A 
Gathering of One Hundred Supernatural Tales). 


The players gathered in a room at night and, after 
lighting one hundred candles, took turns telling 
scary stories. After each ale, a candle was extingui- 
shed, and the room slowly grew darker and darker. 
Tr was believed that when the room was completely 
dark, a ghost would appear. 

According to Edward Lipsert, the Fukuoka-based 
American expat who, since 2002, has published 
many such works through his Kurodahan Press, 
kaidan (strange tales) and kaiki shosetsu (uncanny 
fiction) were bor asa genre in the mid-seventeenth 
century and have been very popular ever since, 
thanks also to numerous theatrical and movie ver- 
sions. Just to name one of the more famous and 
artistically accomplished, in 1953, Ueda Akinari's 
Ugetsu Monogatari (Tales of Moonlight and Rain) 
was turned into one of the masterpieces of Japanese 
cinema by director Mizoguchi Kenji. 

Curiously enough, the classic horror elements so 
common in the Western ghost story are not always 
present in their Japanese counterparts. More often 
than nor, these stories are about “an ordinary 
occurrence, interrupted”. "By ordinary”, Lipsete 
explains, “I mean usual, normal aspects oflife that 
are somehow disrupted by weird events. A good 
tale is nor just about fear and blood, after all." Not 
only that, it seems that many, if not most, Japanese 
ghost stories are based on real facts. "It is at least 
true”, Lipsett says, “that one of their main charac- 
teristics is a blurring of the border between fiction. 
and nonfiction.” The three-volume "Кай 
= one of Kurodahan's more popular productions 
- explores this unique tradition through a collec- 
tion of short stories, both old and modern. They 
resemble dream studies in which the characters 
try to make sense of the weird situations in which 
they find themselves trapped. 

A unique feature of Japanese folklore isa quite lange 
group of oddball demons and spirits called yokai 
who walka thin line between horror and ridicule. 
Nor quite human, but capable of a wide range of 
human emotions, more often than not these crea- 
tures are neither good nor bad, but are often mischie- 
vous and like to play tricks on their victims. Their 
shape-shifting powers make them particularly hard 
to recognize. Probably the easiest to grasp are the 
kappa (water goblin), che tengu (mountain goblin), 
the kitsune (fox) and the tanuki (raccoon dog). 
The most famous Tokyo-specific yokai are probably 
the Nopperabo ("faceless ones"), which Lafcadio 
Hearn wrote about in his story Mujina, and the 
Ashiarai Yashiki. The Nopperabo appear to be nor- 
mal humans, but with horrifyingly smooth and fea- 
tureless faces. A century and a half ago, they were 
often seen in Akasaki's Kii-no-kuni Slope, once 
considered one of the scariest places in the city. The 
Ashiarai Yashiki, on the other hand, isan enormous, 
disembodied leg and foot that smashes through cci- 
lings without waming in the dead of night, deman- 
ding to be washed. Legend has i that the first Big- 


series 


The greedy old Woman with a Box of Demons. A print by Tsukioka Yoshitoshi, 1865. 


foot appeared in a royal mansion in the Edo district 
of Honjo, corresponding to Sumida Ward in pre- 
sent-day Tokyo. 

Another class of supernatural beings that often. 
overlaps with the yokai is called obake or bakemono, 
а term that is often translated as "ghost" even 
though they are sometimes distinct from the spirits 
of the dead. Following the Shinto and animistic 
traditions, they can belong to the animal or vege- 
table world, like the bakeneko (trasforming cat) 
and the kodama (the spirit of a plant), while the 
tsukumogami аге household objects. 

All these spirits and monsters have often infiltrated 
the world of pop culture and entertainment, one 


famous example being obake karuta, a popular card 
game between the Edo period and the 1910s or 
1920s, which can be considered as a precursor of 
the Pokemon Trading Card Game whose charac- 
ters designs are a specific reference to creatures 
from Japanese mythology. More recently, in 1959, 
the late manga artist Mizuki Shigeru created a series, 
GeGeGe no Kitaro, in which not only the 350- 
year-old one-eyed protagonist and his ghost father 
Medama Оуай (lit. Eyeball Father) bur all the cha- 
ractersare yokai. Though hugely popular in Japan, 
this series has never broken into the overseas market, 
apparently because it's too weird even for the most 
fervid foreign manga lovers. JEAN DEROME 
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CHALLENGE It’s raining yokai 


After months of hard work, Matt Alt and 
Yoda Hiroko have succeeded in 
translating four of Sckien’s masterpieces. 


f you have some knowledge of Japanese 
pop culture and manga history you'll 
remember the surreal gang of yokai that populare 
Mizuki Shigeru's best-selling comic GeGeGe по 
Kitaro, But where do all those ridiculously scary 
characters come from? Why, from Japanese fol- 
klore and tall tales, of course. And when it comes 
to ghosts, yokai and other bizarre creatures, the 
unrivalled king of demonology is Toriyama Sekien 
(1712-88), a scholar, poet and artist who was the 
first ro compile illustrated encyclopedia in which 
he explained their appearance and habits. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, Sekien 
published four books: The Illustrated Demon 
Horde's Night Parade (1776), The Illustrated 
Demon Horde from Past and Present (1779), 
More of the Demon Horde from Past and Pre- 
sent (1781) and A Horde of Haunted House- 
wares (1784). Now, these four masterpieces have 
been translated into English and published as one 
single massive tome by Matt Alt and Hiroko 
Yoda. The dynamic husband and wife duo first 
had to track down good-quality images of Sekien's 
work, and then tackle the difficult translation of 


Е verybody knows the Pocket Monsters, and 


the texts accompanying them, but the final result 
is well worth the effort. Alt and Yoda are long- 
time yokai experts who, a few years ago, penned 
Yokai Attack!, a sort of tongue-in-cheek guide 
to surviving an encounter with these monsters. 
Each page of Japandemonium Illustrated features 
Sekien's rendering of a given yokai and a trans- 
lation of any accompanying text, while transla- 
tors’ notes provide crucial context. Each book 
in the collection also features fascinating intro- 
ductions to Sekien and his contemporaries. 
Bur what are yokai exactly? “There are different 
kinds of yokai", Alt explains. A few resemble our 
demons. Others are humanoid, animal, or plant- 
like creatures. Still others are just weird pheno- 
mena. And then you have so-called tsukumo-gami 
or haunted housewares with minds of their own 
that come directly from Sckien’s imagination. 
“More generally, yokai are the faces behind inex- 
plicable phenomena. They represent people's 
attempts to rationalize the chaotic, unpredicta- 


DREFERENCE 


Japandemonium Illustrated: The Yokai 
Encyclopedias of Toriyama Sekien, English 
translation by Matt Alt and Yoda Hiroko (Dover 
Publications, £ 24.99). 
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Published in 2017, this translation of works by 
Toriyama Sekien is a real tour de force. 


The Ghost of Oiwan-san. A print by Hokusai, 
1831. 


ble, often inexplicable world they live in. Ina 
word, they are superstitions with personalities.” 
Japanese culture and religion are animistic and 
polytheistic. Both Shinto and Buddhism are full 
of kami, as divine presences are called in Japan. 
Nearly anything, living or otherwise, has the 
potential to become а kami. They dwell among 
us and interact with us — usually in а scary way. 
According to Alt, Sekien's work is important 
because nobody before him had ever thought to. 
group and categorize yokai with such single-min- 


ded passion. “Before Sckien's books came out, 
they were mainly oral legends and folktales 
without set images”, says Alt, “but his clear art 
and writing really came to define them, and, basi- 
cally, every portrayal ofa yokai you sce nowadays 
was first defined by Sekien.” 
According to Alt, these books are also important 
for contemporary fans because they throw a new 
historical perspective on Totoro, Pikachu and 
Godzilla. “These eighteenth century bestsellers 
show that the business of creating and marketing 
monsters is nothing new in Japan. Let's not for- 
get that when these books came out Japan had 
a thriving publishing industry fuelled by a com- 
bination of advanced printing techniques and a 
highly literate population. By one estimate, some 
22,000 books were published in Edo, Osaka and 
Kyoto between the 1720s and 1815 - an average 
(of 300 new titles a year. Among the many literary 
genres on offer, many adults loved to read lurid 
descriptions of purported real-life yokai encoun- 
ters — while children collected yokai karuta (game 
cards) the same way that today's kids hunt for 
Pokemon cards”. 
Though 
way yokai were perceived, he didn’t invent the 
monster parade. "You can find illustrated ‘demon 
hordes’ night parades’ in scroll form as early as the 
tenth century”, Alt says. "But while these scrolls, 
because of their very nature, were one-of-a-kind 
pieces of art that could be enjoyed only by their 
‘owners, Sekien's mass-produced books could be 
bought by anybody. Though it’s not known 
exactly how many copies of Sekien's four books 
were published (by using woodblock printing 
techniques), they certainly sold very well”. 
One of the lesser known aspects of Sekien’s 
work is that he used yokai to poke fun at various 
social conventions of the time. The kind of sati- 
rical poetry known as kyoka (mad verse) was 
incredibly popular in the 1760s and 70s, and 
Sekien was clearly influenced by it while com- 
piling his four books. In this respect his work 
is more like literary parody than serious research 
and, at that time, was mainly intended as enter- 
tainment for people. 
While Yoda and Alt had fun translating Sckien's 
books, it was by no means an casy task. "The lan- 
guage is so old fashioned, and it's written in a 
difficult co read cursive script. Also, it references 
alot ofancient literature and events of that time, 
which aren't very well known to average readers 
today, even Japanese ones. We wanted to see this 
great piece of literature available in English, but 
we were also attracted to the challenge”. 

J.D. 


ien's books are a watershed in the 


EXPERIENCE Shirotani’s ghost stories 


Opened by Kondo Hiroko in 2012, this 
bar has inspired numerous similar 
venues across the country. 


he Tokyo district of Roppongi is famous 
|| for its discos and dance clubs, but there's 
aplace where one can enjoy a different 

kind of thrill: the Kaidan Live Bar. 
Finding the place is easy because across the street 
one can see a bright yellow F 27.3 


That’s Don Quijote, a popular discount chain 


7 sign. 


selling everything including lots of kitschy junk 
Theb 


fans of Japanese ghost and horror stories. It's 


must for 


we're heading for this time i 


located inside the Roa Building, an old structure 
exuding a rather eerie atmosphere. Inside, the 
place is decorated with skeletons, skulls, chains 
and cobwebs hanging from fake grimy walls. 
There are two sofas in the middle of the room, 
but one of them is already half-occupied by a 


couple of rather big dolls. One of them wears a 


junior-high-school girl's uniform, the other one 


an old-style Western dress, and their disfigured 


faces are anything but cute. You get the feeling. 


they're going to move at any 


nent 


But the real attraction of the Kaidan Live Bar 
Thriller Night is the storyteller who comes out 
every hour and scares the bejesus out of the cus 
tomers with his tall tales of the macabre. The 
15-minute performance is included in the 60. 
minute, 3,500 yen, all-you-can-drink menu. The 
tales, of course, are told in Japanese, but even if 
one doesn’t understand Japanese, the spooky 
atmosphere (heightened by the screams of ter 
rorized customers) and tacky special effects make 
up for the language barrier 

Speaking of stories, the bar has a stable of actors 
who take turns on stage, and today's storyteller 
is the most popular of the bunch: Shirotani 
Ayumu. He comes to meet the customers before 
ig them 
one by one and asking what kind of stories they 
like. You 
= for a 500-yei 


the show clad in a white kimono, greet 


ne 


n have a photo taken with him 


fee. 


When story time comes, Shirotani take the stage 
and all the lights are dimmed to enhance the 
atmosphere. According to him, there are two 
kinds of scary stories: kaidan and horror stories. 
The latter genre is comprised of tales about peo- 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


BIF 5-5-1 Roppongi, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Open 19:00-5:00 (Mon-Sat), 19:00-23:00 (Sun) 
Tel. 03-5411-2770 - http://thriller-tokyo.com. 


The Kaidan Live Bar decor creates just the right kind of eerie atmosphere for the audience. 


The success of the evening is down to the inspired storytelling of Shirotani Ayumu. 


ple who become the target of some evil spirit 
without having done anything bad. In the case 
of kaidan, on the other hand, there's always a 
reason - a back story to the terrifying events in 
the tale. Besides sending chills down people's 
spine, these stories are often very sad as we learn 
that the ghosts who haunt the living were them- 
selves the victims of some abuse in the first place. 
Arguably the most famous kaidan of all time is 
Yotsuya Kaidan (Ghost Story of Yotsuya) also 
known as the story of Oiwa. This is a tale of 
betrayal, murder and ghostly revenge. First sta- 
ged in 1825 


ders) and fiction, it was an instant success among 


and mixing fact (two real-life mur- 


audiences who were lusting for blood-drenched 


violent theatre. Oiwa, the tragedy's ill-fated 
heroine, is poisoned by her husband (who plans 
to get rid of her before marrying а rich woman), 
but comes back from the grave to haunt him, 
causing him to go insane and kill all the members. 
of his lover's family. Shirotani is a Кидал spe- 
cialist. He only has to subtly change the tone of 
his voice or suddenly lower it to a whisper to 
make your hair stand on end. As if this wasn't 
enough, he produces a mischievous grin, and 
suddenly the ceiling opens up and a woman's 
head appears, hanging from her neck. 

It certainly makes for a chillingly entertaining 
nig 


t out. 
GIANNI SIMONE 
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FOCUS 


CULTURE POP Inescapable world 


Yokai, monsters and other fantastic 
creatures still play a large part in 
Japanese popular culture. 


hen Yo-kai Watch first appeared on 
the Japanese role-play video-game 
marker, back in 2013, it was a mode- 


rate hit. But game developer Level-5 (best known 
in the West for its Professor Layton series) knew 
they had a potentially great idea on their hands, 
and by exploiting the power of cross-media (ог 
media mix, ast’ called in Japan), they unleashed 
a series of manga, TV anime, toys and feature films 
in rapid succession, and turned the game into a 
mega-hit (over six million units sold), and the 
franchise became a cultural phenomenon. 
Yo-kai Watch's success is yet another reminder 
of the strength of interest in Japan for traditional 
monsters, ghosts and assorted spirits. There are 
actually several video games that feature superna- 
tural characters. The Legend of Zelda: Majora 
Mask, for instance, features the aka manto (red 
cape). While the original urban legend is a mali- 
cious spirit who kills people in toilets, the one 
appearing in the game just offers rewards to 
anyone who gives it toilet paper. One of the more 
chilling video game monsters is the amanojaku, 
which, according to Japanese folklore, provokes 
people into doing evil deeds against their will. In 
Shin Megami Tensei, though, it goes one step fur- 
ther and devours the protagonist's mother then 
wears her skin. But not all game yokai are neces- 
sarily bad. Think, for example, of the tanuki suit 
in Super Mario Bros. 3, which allows Mario and 
Luigi to Ву or turn into a statue. 

Level-5's Yo-kai Watch is currently trying to fol- 
low in the steps of another yokai-inspired franchise 
and conquer the overseas market. Of course, l'm 
talking about Pokemon whose unique success 
story hasn't been matched so far. In the meantime, 
Yo-kai Watch's creators аге tirelessly adding new 
yokai to the story's ever-expanding cast (there are 
‘more than 400 so far, still less than half the mighty 
Pocket Monster army). 

Yokai and yokai-inspired characters can be found 
everywhere in Japanese popular culture, even 
though they can be hard to detect unless you are 
familiar with Japanese mythology, traditional cul- 
ture and religion. 

Even Murakami Haruki has gone as far as inclu- 
ding at least a couple of them in his novels — the 
mysterious Sheep Man from A Wild Sheep Chase 
and the yamikuro (translated in English as “Infra- 
Nocturnal Kappa”), which infest the Tokyo sewer 
system in Hard-Boiled Wonderland and the End 
ofthe World. 
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Pompoko (Heisei tanuki gassen ponpoko, 1994) features tanuki defending their forest home. 


But even putting literature to one side, the Ghibli 
anime universe and director Miyazaki, in parti- 
cular, often resort to yokai in order to convey their 
eco-friendly and environmentalist messages. As 
carly as 1988, their third feature film, My Neigh- 
bour Totoro, introduced a few fantastic characters 
that might not belong to the traditional yokai 
pantheon (Miyazaki himself makes a point of 
never using that word in his films), but are none- 
theless a pretty good variation on the theme. On 
the other hand, the clan of shape-shifting tanuki 
starring in the playful yer thought-provoking Pom 
Poko (1994) and who fight against suburban deve- 


lopment, come straight from Japanese mythology. 
Even the smash hit Spirited Away (2001) features 
many bizarre mythological creatures such as shi- 
kigami (the kami-like beings conjured by the witch 
Zeniba to track and hunt down Haku the dragon) 
and No-face, the lonely spirit that becomes obses- 
sed with Chihiro and follows her around. But the 
Miyazaki film that arguably offers the best portrait 
of animism and nature worship in Japan is Princess 
Mononoke (1997), which prominently features 
lots of kodama (spirits that inhabit trees) portrayed 
as small, white humanoids with large, rattling 
heads. 


Ghibli, of course, is not the only purveyor of yokai 
stories. A few other noteworthy anime TV series 
are Nura: Rise of the Yokai Clan (Nura, the pro- 
tagonist, lives in a house filled with yokai, and his 
grandfather is the head of the clan), Inuyasha (a 
humour-filled adventure whose title character is 
halfhuman and half yokai), or Natsume's Book 
of Friends, in which an orphaned teenage boy who 
can see spirits inherits a book from his late grand. 
mother, which lists all the spirits she had brought 


under her control 
Films,as one can imagine, swarm with yokai and 
other assorted ghouls, so much so that we could 
devote a whole article to cinematic ghosts. But 
just to give you an idea, Kobayashi Masaki's Kai 
dan (1965) is an anthology of horror stories from 
Lafcadio Н. 
many awards including the Special Jury Prize at 
nnes Film Festival. In 1968-69, Kuroda 


arn's book Kwaidan, which won 


the Ca 


Yoshiyuki made а yokai trilogy; the best-remem- 
bered in the series is the second film, Yokai Mons- 


ters: Spook Warfare. This is the rather camp story 


of avampire-like monster from Babylon who, after 
being disturbed by treasure hunters, comes to 


Japan and causes the local yok 


ro band together 
in order to defeat him. Silly plot aside, this film is 
notable for the extensive use of special effects and 
the Japanese practice of representing the creatures 
with actors in costume. In 2005, a remake loosely 
based on this film was made by over-the-top splat- 
ter horror master Miike Takashi. Quite surpri- 
singly, though, The Great Yokai War is a chil 
dren’s fantasy movie that does away with previous 


nationalist tones and focuses instead on the clash 


between traditional and modern society 
One noteworthy thing in Mike's film is char it 
features cameo by man 
who plays the peace-keeping Great Elder Yokai. 
For those who don't know him yet, Mizuki is the 


rtist Mizuki Shigeru 


person who, back in the 1950s and 60s, was mainly 
responsible for the yokai renaissance in popular 
culture. He started soon after the war asan artist 
for kami-shibai ("paper-play" street theatre) and 
kashi-hon (book rental service) shops, and, in 
1960, after a number of experiments, created 
Hakaba Kitaro (Kitaro of the Graveyard). In 1965, 
it began to be serialized in Shonen Magazine, and 


two years later was renamed GeGeGe no Kitaro 


(literally, Spooky Kitaro). It’s interesting to note 
that Kitaro's first version was a much darker, 


mischievous character who was deemed too scary 
for children, while his later version is cuter and 
more human friendly. 

Mizuki made yokai so popular that his stories were 
turned into several anime and live-action films, 
and even today most people associate his name 
with yokai. In a 2005 interview with The Japan 
Times, Mizuki, who was born in 1922 and took 
yokai quite seriously, mused that electricity had 
caused their disappearance. “The darkness, with 


Lickitung (Beroringa in Japanese) is a Generation 1 Normal-type Pokemon. 


a touch of light like that from paper lanterns and art has been able to bring back this motley 


oil lamps, was great for yokai, and it inspired ^ crew of ghouls to the forefront of Japanese 


people to imagine yokai”, he said. Luckily, his popular culture. 


GeGeGe no Kitaro (Spooky Kitaro) and his ghost father Medama Oyaji (lit. Eyeball Father). 
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PROMENADE Haunted Tokyo 


The Japanese capital is full of strange 
places where you're sure to come across 


even stranger characters. 


fits true that supernatural beings are a form 
| of energy strongly connected to violent 
death and tragic events of the past, then 
Japan is the perfect breeding place for such phe- 
nomena. Tokyo, in particular, is a city with a 
history of catastrophe and death. Blood is eve- 
rywhere: numerous bloody samurai uprisings, 
hara-kiri, fire-bombings, modern-day suicide. 
The capital was racked by earthquakes and ter- 
rible fires all through the Edo period, the death 
toll often reaching into the tens of thousands, 
Dead bodies were thrown into mass graves 
without proper funeral rites performed со allow 
the souls to move on. These makeshift gra- 
veyards are located everywhere underfoot. From 
the beginning of the 17th century, the Toku- 
gawa shogunate employed feng shui in city plan- 
ning to make the capital a kind of spiritual 
power centre. That, along with certain favou- 
rable environmental conditions such as damp- 
ness and seismic activity, turned the city intoa 
vortex of ghosts and paranormal activity. 
There are many ways in which even non-experts 
can "enjoy" а few mild scares and ghost-induced 
thrills. Among my favourites are haunted walks 
around Tokyo. The city’s Ueno and Asakusa 
districts offer a great opportunity for this kind 
of experience while exploring Japan’s long love 
affair with spirit 
The area around the Tokyo Metro's Inaricho 


Station, from where our walk starts, is full of 
temples, shrines, and other related businesses 
such as stores selling butsudan, those small Bud- 
dhist altars that people keep at home to pray 
for their ancestors — and into which an evil spi- 
rit sometimes pulls an unsuspecting person (at 
least in some Ј-Ноггог films such as The 
Grudge). 

This is a notoriously risky spiritual area, and 
the locals believe that it's cursed: the suicide 
rate is alarmingly high, when someone tries to 
start a business it goes bankrupt and every time 
they build something, they dig up some human 
bones. In fact, the district east of Ueno is a huge 
unconsecrated mass grave into which thousands 
of victims of the many fires during the Edo 
period used to be dumped without receiving 
proper funeral rites. 

Spooky tales aside, this area is also worth visiting 
for its relatively high percentage of very old buil- 
dings. Many of them are covered with sheets of 
corrugated iron, probably to protect them from. 
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fire. There'salso a row of some pre-war houses 
in a Moto Asakusa backstreet. The mistresses 
of important people used to live here in the 
past. This particular place is well worth a visit, 
especially if you're into historical architecture. 
Until just a few years ago, five such buildings 
remained standing side by side — very rare, 
considering all the past destruction. Unfortu- 
nately, only two are left now, so if you want ro 


check them out you'd better hurry. 

Next we come to Sogen-ji, better known as 
Kappa-dera ог Kappa Temple because it houses 
so many memorabilia devoted to those child- 
sized, monkey- ог turtle-faced goblins with 
heads topped by a plate-like disc, which live in 
the waterways. At the entrance we're greeted 
by a wooden sculpture of one of these tricky 
creatures while “in transition.” Like other yokai, 
kappa have the ability to morph into different 
shapes, including human beings. In this very 
temple, one can take the opportunity to admire 
a real mummified kappa hand. 

Walking through the Matsugaya district, every 
few metres we find statues and other assorted 
images of this ubiquitous little character. Accor- 
ding to legend, kappa from the nearby Sumida 
River helped the local people stop the constant 
flooding of the arca. Business continued to pros- 
per and, even today, the Kappabashi district is 
famous for selling kitchenware and catering 


supplies including those models of fake food 
you see displayed in restaurant windows. 
More weird and scary stories await us once we 
reach Asakusa. The Buddhist temple called 
Chingodo, for example, is devoted to another 
yokai — the tanuki, or racoon dog. Notorious 
tricksters in Japanese folklore, tanuki are renow- 
ned for their huge testicles, which can be stret- 
ched at will and used as both tools and wea- 
ns. 
Not far from the temple, our attention is caught 
by the screams of terrified people. 
They emanate from Hanayashiki, the oldest 
amusement park in Japan – and arguably one 
of the least safe. Few people know that this place 
was originally a botanic garden before fair- 
ground rides and freak shows were introduced. 
Its obakeyashiki (haunted house) was suppo- 
sedly haunted by a real ghost, which, after the 
attraction was demolished, is said to wander 
endlessly round the park. 
The last stop on the tour is the Old Hag's Pond 
just east of Senso-ji. This is the site of an inn 
run by an evil old woman who murdered coun- 
less guests by dropping a boulder on them as 
they slept. The legend became one of Japan's 
first horror films. If you're brave enough to visit 
the place at night, you might hear cries echoing 
over the still, stagnant waters... 


J]. D. 
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сире Nine places to avoid... ог not 


Ifyou're not on the look out for nerve- 
wracking experiences, here's some places 
we wouldn't recommend you visit. 


mood of this article, we opted for a top-nine 

lise instead of the usual top ten. You sce, the 
Japanese consider ‘nine’ an unlucky number 
because it's pronounced the same way as the word 
for pain, anguish, suffering and distress. Have fun. 


| n order to be more faithful to the spirit and 


1) Sunshine 60. 
When you build a massive department store (at 
one time the tallest building in Asia) in Ikebukuro 


on the very site where seven Japanese war criminals 


were executed, you're bound to antagonize some 
ghosts. In fact, its construction was plagued by 


many incidents (injured workers, strang 


appari- 
tions). Even now, people spot strange fireballs 
floating around. 


2) Oiwa Shrine. 
Properly known as Oiwa Tamiya Jinja, this shrine 
was the former home of a woman who was 


poisoned by her husband and came back as a 


ost to haunt him, With her dishevelled hair 
and one drooping eye, Oiwa became the prototype 
for other fearsome female phantoms. Yotsuya 
Kaidan is arguably Japan's most famous ghost 
story, made into a Kabuki play in 1825 and then 
dozens of cinema versions. The tradition continues 


for staffand casts of such productions to pay their 
respects at the shrine first, or risk suffering the 
wrath of Oiwa. 


3) Hakone Yama. 

A hill located in Toyama Park, and the former 
site of the Army Medical College and Hospital, 
houses several medical research facilities, one of 
which was rumoured to be used for training the 
notorious Unit 731. Bodies used for medical ex- 
periments were said to be secretly buried there, 
and human bones continue to be unearthed within 


the park. Especially fearsome at night, with reports 
of sounds of crying and voices. 


4) Ireido. 
Located in Yokoami-cho Park, where throngs of 
people who took refuge there during the Great 
Kanto Earthquake were burned to death. The 


park also served as a makeshift cre 

38,000 bodies. Graphic photos are on display in 
the Ireido (Hall of Repose), a cavernous Buddhist 
style memorial hall built in 1931, which was also 
used to placate the souls of the victims of fire- 
bombing in the Second World War. 


5) Masakado's grave. 
Located in Tokyo's financial district, this is the 
final resting ground of an angry samurai rebel 
of the Heian period named Taira no Masakado. 
His decapitated head mysteriously resisted de- 
caying for 3 months, the eyes continued to roll, 
and it eventually propelled itself from Kyoto to 
Edo. Construction workers who disturb the 
grave risk accidents or death, and i's said that 
nearby office workers avoid sitting with their 


back to the grave to avoid causing offence. Re- 
cently, the grave has become a “power spot” for 
those who want to harness some of the samurai's 


fighting spirit. 


6) Tokyo Tower. 

With one foot planted squarely in a graveyard, 
and painted the same vermillion colour as a Shinto 
torii gate, this landmark 1958 steel structure is 
home to a frequently-sighted ghost ofa little girl, 


and also houses a creepy wax museum with a 
likeness of Hisakichi Maeda, the tower's deceased 


is Tokyo's biggest tumulus (it's 110 metres long) 
and, of course, it's thought to be haunted. 


7) Suzugamori Execution Ground. 

Located along the old Tokaido road, this was one 
of the main Edo-period execution grounds. Between 
1651 and 1871, it’s estimated thar 100,000 to 


200,000 people were killed here. A burning pyre, 


and a stone platform to erect crucifixions attest 
to a range of cruel capital punishments. The 
"Bridge of Tears" is located nearby, where relatives 


of the doomed аге said to have lingered. 


8) Aoyama Reien. 

Taxi drivers speak in hushed tones of the white- 
frocked gil who hails them only to disappear in a 
wet puddle on their back seat. Interred here are 
famous murder and suicide victims, and others 
who suffered tragic endings from the 19th century 
onwards. Hitotama “orbs” are frequently sported 
late at night. 


9) Sendagaya Tunnel. 
Hastily built in 1964 to meet urban improvements 


for the Tokyo Olympics, the tunnel runs 


directly beneath the cemetery of Senjuin, a 


Buddhist temple. Reports often involve a fe- 
male ghost with long hair who hangs upside 
down from the ceiling and sometimes falls 
on cars with a thud. 


5.5. 
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воок5 А vade mecum of Japanese history 


Jonathan Clements book isa tour de 
force, which summarizes all the key 
elements you need to understand Japan. 


skany class of Japanese high school stu- 
А: which is the most difficult subject 
on their curriculum and many will ans- 
wer Japanese History. This is largely due to the 
endless litany of dates, names and battles they are 
required to memorize. It’s a pity, then, that they 
don't have access to this little book, because it 
manages to make thousands of years of Japanese 
history both accessible and enjoyable. 
Japan's history has always been a larger chan life 
affair. From its mythical beginnings, through the 
divine kamikaze winds thar saved it from Mongol 
invasion, followed by centuries ofrule by emperors 
descended from the gods, right up to Hello Kitty, 
Abenomics, prefabricated pop stars and the rise 
of nerd culture in the wake of the 2011 earth- 
quake disaster. 
пева here, in under 300 pages. Besides all the 
vital landmark events like the arrival of Zen or 
the 200 
Я 
Who, for instance, were the Shrimp Barbarians? 


sof isolation, you'll also encounter a 


Ith of fascinating but less well-known aspects. 


And why we 
Earth Spiders? Why do Japanese schoolgirls dress 
up as sailors? What are the origins of sushi? You'll 


important? How about the 


learn all the answers, plus everything else you need 
to know about Japan. 


Jonathan Clements is the author of several books 


be familiar to National Geographic TV 
as the presenter of the series about Chinese his 
torical icons, Route Awakening, Intended for the 
general reader, A Brief History zips along in astyle 
that is both witty and informative. Clements pep- 


pers his text with contemporary reference points 


that help make ancient history more reader- 
friendly. He compares Heian-era writer Sei Sho- 
nagon (The Pillow Book) to a modern-day blog- 
ger, and says she and Murasaki Shikibu (authoress 
of the world's first novel, The Tale of Genji) were 
“frenemies”. Similarly, Clements gives his chapters 
titles ке Game of Thrones and, most inspired of 
all, The Empire Strikes Back (referring to the 
build-up to Pearl Harbour). 

Each chapter begins with a little vignette, often 
sourced from eye-witness accounts of key events, 
which bring each episode to vivid life. This is par- 
ticularly true of the dramatic suicide of writer 
Yukio Mishima, or the touching aftermath of the 
history-changing battle of Sekigahara in 1615. 
Of particular interest are the revelations that trace 
the historical roots of present-day customs. Who 
knew, for example, that dividing teams into reds 
and whites in every competition from school 
sports days to the hugely popular New Year's Eve 
TV song contest Kohaku Uta Gassen, dates back 
to the long-running medieval wars between the 
Taira (Red) and Minamoto (White) clans? 
Elsewhere, the chapter entitled The New Breed 
hurtles through Japan's post-war res 
years of boom and subsequent bust, at shinkansen 
speed. It's an exhilarating ride into the h 
how Japan works, behind the facade of the eco- 


gence, the 


rt of 


nomic miracle. 
Writing about the country's vicissitudes, Clements 
manages to remain admirably non-judgmental, 
although he does paint a grim view of moder 
day Japan in the closing Cool Japan chapter. Artist 
Murakami Takashi, he notes, dismisses Cool Japan 
as "nothing more than ad copy to allow public 
funds to go to advertising companies”. 
Certainly, with its hordes of otaku (nerds), its 
hikikomori (nerds who never go out) and its 
greying population, the country is facing an uncer- 
tain future. 


Yer, as Clements observes, “Japan confounds all 
expectations. It never fails to surprise”. And the- 
rein lies onc of the book's big take-home points: 
Japan's perennial capacity for reinventing, adap- 
ting, innovating and, above all, fascinating, Marco 
Polo once claimed that “in Japan they have gold 
in abundance, because itis found there in mea- 
sureless quantities”. The First Emperor of China 
was drawn by reports describing Japan as legen- 
dary isles populated by immortals. 

Today, we no longer believe such tall tales. Instead, 
today's Marco Polos return with accounts of a 
fabulous land where people are always polite, 


streets are clean and safe and convenience stores 


really are convenient, while the welcoming glow 
of vending machines beckons from every corner. 
We no longer expect to find gold, but are instead 
enticed by 
public-mindedness, anime, manga, cosplay and 
gadgets galore. The details have changed, but 
Japan still elicits the same mix of admiration and 


-pop, Zen, robots, automatic toilets, 


awe. 


With the current swelling of interest in all things 
Japanese, and inbound tourism reaching record 
levels in the run-up to the 2020 Olympics, this 
book couldn't be more timely. Whether you're a 
long-term Japanophi 
with Japan somewhere on 
your bucket list, chis book 


„or an armchair traveller 


will help you understand 
how Japan became the fas- 
cinating unique place it is 
today. 


STEVE JOHN РОМЕЦ. 


PREFERENCE 


A Brief History of 
Japan, by Jonathan 
Cements, Tuttle Publishing, £ 12.99 
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LANGUAGE Let's nihonGO! 


Hello there! This column will teach you 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


oll up, roll up for an amazing lesson 
about sushi! 


Konnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) Last 
time I taught you how to stylishly order food in 
a restaurant. This time, I'm going to let you know 
how to talk about the food you have ordered. 
Because we went го а ramen restaurant last 
month, this time we're going to go somewhere 
different. Now, when you say "Japan" you pro- 
bably think of sushi", right? Of course, you can 
eat sushi in the UK too, but everyone really 
should have a go at eating real authentic sushi in 
Japan. There are so many different types of sushi 
restaurant in Japan — from casual kaiten sushi 
(conveyor belt sushi) places to o-sushiya-san res- 
taurants where the chefs have honed their skills 
for many years. So ler's pretend we are at a tra- 
ditional o-sushiya-san. At restaurants like this 
you can sit at the counter or at a table, but as 
you've come all this way for authentic Japanese 
sushi, let's take a counter seat where you сап 
watch the delicious fare being prepared right 
before your very eyes. 


(S= Staff, C= Customer) 


S: Sono maguro doodesuka. 
ZORIO ESTIM. 
(How was the tuna?) 
C: Shinsende Oishiidesu. 
LAAT BULUTS. 
(It tasted fresh and delicious.) 
S:Soodesuka. Moohitotsu doodesuka. 
E5TIM. BI-DESTIN. 
(see! How about another one? ) 
С: Jaa itadakimasu. 
Gea, иккакз. 
(Yes please!) 


There are three key points about this dialogue 
that I would like to explain. The first point is 
“doodesuka”. "Doodesuka" (how is it?) is an 
expression used when you want to ask someone 
their opinion about something, If someone in 
a restaurant ever asks you this, try telling them 
“oishiidesu” in response. This brings me to my 
second point - “oishii” means "delicious" and 
if you add “desu” on the end, the whole phrase 
means: “this is delicious”. Next, why not try 
explaining in Japanese why you think some- 
thing is delicious. Let's look at "shinsen de” in 
the above conversation, which is the third point. 
I want to talk about. “Shinsen” means “fresh” 
and “de” is used to indicate that you're talking 
about the reason for something, So “shinsen de 
oishii desu” means "It is tasty because it is fresh”. 
Other adjectives to talk about food include: 
"aratakaku (hor) + ке", “tsumetaku (cold) + 
te”, “karaku (spicy)+ te”, “атака (sweet) +te”, 
and "suppaku (sour) + te”. 


So now you can describe the taste of food in 
Japanese! 


NIHONGO VO 


Now why did the customer say “itadakimasu” 
end of the conversation? 

"Itadakimasu" literally means “I am receiving 
something”. In this case, what you are receiving 
is food, so before you start to eat you say "ita- 
dakimasu’ to indicate your gratitude to the peo- 
ple who made or served your food. 

There are some people who are interested in 
Japan and press their palms together when they 
say “konnichiwa’, but when you greet someone 
in Japan, you don't press your palms together 
like this (although it is a custom in countries 
such as India or Thailand). However, lots of 
people do press their palms together when they 
say "itadakimasu" If you go to a restaurant in 
Japan, why not try out saying "itadakimasu" 
before you eat and "gochisoosama" when you 
have finished your meal (I talked about this 
phrase in the previous column). It is bound to 
make the chefs and the restaurant staff smile, 


Congratulations, now you can express your opi- 
nions about food in Japanese! 

Next time I'll teach you all about asking for 
directions! 


Зауоопага, Jaa mata! 
$4555, СРЕ! 
(Goodbye, see you!) 

Kana. U 


| Here's more information about ordering 
food and other things in Japanese. 


lesson/?topic-6&lesson- 12. 
Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
https://minato-jf.jp/ 
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EATING & DRINKING 


ред The appeal of insects 


Even though they're gradually disappearing 
from Japanese dishes, grasshoppers and 


wasp larvae remain popular. 


urrounded by the sea which supplies all 
5 that's needed to make fish sushi and sas- 
himi, few people know that in some 
mountainous regions of Japan insects provided 
a valuable source of protein for those who lived 
far from the sea. 
During the Edo period, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, many documents record the fact that 


they were eaten regularly. For instance, it's stared 


that “peasants eat grilled grasshoppers”, which 


are “as tender as small prawns”. 
seasonal dish, often bought 


by children”. Wasp larvae are also mentioned: 


asshoppers 


on skewers were 


Remove the larvae from the nest, season with 
soy sauce, then when the rice is cooked, stir them 


into the rice: it's 


dish that always pleases special 


guests. The flavour of the fat grilled larvae is 
delicious.” As late as 1919, a report on the 
consumption of insects lists 55 kinds of insects 
for culinary use and 123 for medicinal purposes. 
Vespinae (a sub-group of wasp), zazamushi (the 
larvae of caddisflies, stoneflies and other closely 
related freshwater insects), grasshoppers, cicadas 
and silkworms were the most popular and are 
still eaten today. 

Insects living on certain trees or fruits are 
enjoyed for their flavour, such as the sweet-chest- 
nut weevil and the oak worm, and includes those 
that eat the | 
there are grasshoppers, Japan's most popular 
edible insect, which feasts on rice until it is har- 


ves of cherry trees. And, of course, 


vested. They're considered a healthy insect to 
vat because of their diet, and eating them means 
you kill two birds with one stone by preventing 
them from damaging the rice in the paddy 
fields. 


What would you say to eating grilled and seasoned grasshoppers? 


Insects were also used in traditional Japanese 
medicine, and documents from the 17th and 
18th centuries report the use of cockroaches as 
well as snails, grilled cynops pyrrhogaster (a kind 
of salamander), boiled trichoptera... 

Insects, whether edible or not, have always 
cohabited with us. Even cockroaches once 
enjoyed a positive image in Japan, as their pre- 
sence in the home was proof of a certain 
amount of abundance, demonstrating that at 
least there was enough to eat and the house was 
kept warm. It’s only during the course of the 
country’s modernisation that some insects have 
come to be regarded as “harmful”, and have 


been banned to allow the emergence of clean 
cities and make agriculture more efficient. 
With the massive use of insecticides, there’s 
been a sharp decline in the number of insects 
and their consumption. The birth of a "clean" 
Japan has marked а decline in the culture of 
cating insects... But, having said that, figures 
ed 


wasp larvae was sold, as well as grasshoppers 


from 2008 attest to the fact that a ton of 


and several hundred kilos of other insects. You'll 
ley 
Nagano Prefecture, for example, just a two hour 
train ride from Tokyo... 


have no diffi 


n tracking down some in 
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‘The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confectionary 


MATCHA SENBEI 


amoto Kitchoan 
iy f 


www kitchoan.co.uk 


anemi senner 


Nass Hanoyofor ZOOM bp 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


RECIPE NGREDIENTS (for 5) 
1- Slice the carrot into thin sticks, then blanch with the 

beans 5 slices abura age (fried soybean curd) 
2- Flatten the fried bean curd with а rolling pin. 3009 finely chopped chicken 
3 - Cut off 3 sides of the fried bean curd 1/2 carrot 
4 - Open out 5 slices without tearing 10 thin green beans 
5 - Chop the remaining fried bean curd and mix together 


Additional ingredients for filling: 
1 teaspoon grated ginger 

1 tablespoon cornflour 

1 tablespoon sake 

1 tablespoon soy sauce 

For the stock: 

400ml dashi (traditional Japanese soup stock) 
2 tablespoons sake 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 

2 tablespoons mirin (rice wine) 

2 teaspoons sugar 


with the chicken and additional ingredients for filing 


6 - Spread the mixture on the slices of fried bean curd 
then place some carrot sticks and 2 green beans оп 
top of each 

7 - Roll up and secure with tooth picks 

8 - Prepare the stock and bring it to the boil 

9 - Add the rolls to the stock 

10- Cover with an otoshi buta (a paper lid used for sim- 
mering) and cook for 5 minutes. Remove and cook 
for a further 5 minutes. 


the freshest ond 
ting Jopanese food. 


Tip : Abura age is available in Asian food shops Y 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, London WI) 7BE 
Tel:0207 499 4208 


6 Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 
нента susi Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 


London W1B 5LS 
Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch 


Sat. 
tel. 020 7292 0767 anos й 
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Forward Stroke ес. 


For an uninterrupted view over Lake Biwa, just go to Biwako Terrace. 


Otsu, the authentic flavour of Japan 


Avoid the suffocating crowds of tourists 
in Kyoto, by visiting this lakeside city ten 
minutes away from the former capital. 


h Kyoto! With its temples, shrines, his- 


tory and... its tourists. The former 

Imperial capital city has become a sym- 
bol of the mass tourism fuelled by foreign visitors. 
to Japan, which the authorities congratulate them- 
selves on having achieved. Situated on what tour 
operators have baptized the “Golden Road”, the 
nd in some 
ng 
all the hubbub and noise, Ifby any chance the sun 


city is a victim of its own success, 


areas there are more tourists than Japanese creat 


starts to shine, the shops hiring out kimonos 
become filled and within minutes, the streets in 
certain districts are swarming with hundreds of 
kimonos, the quality and colour of some leaving 
a lot to be desired. This is in complete contrast to 


the delight of those charming encounters in the 
past with Japanese women dressed in their finest 
outfits. In short, 


nass tourism is suffocating Kyoto 
to the point of killing it off. 

Ifyou, too, are searching for authenticity, history, 
temples and shrines in rich and varied surroun- 
dings, all you have to do is take a ten minute train 
ride from Kyoto to get to Otsu which, despite 
has 
managed to preserve its own strong identity. It's 


its proximity to the prestigious historic cit 


the perfect alternative for those who want to dis- 
cover, rather than just "do" Japan while taking 
selfies in front of monuments. As the city is situ: 


ted on the shores of Lake Biwa, onc of the three 
oldest lakes on earth, it, too, hasa long and ancient 
history as the temples of Ishiyama-dera et 
Enryaku-ji testify 

The first of these (10 minutes away from 
Ishiyama-dera Station on the Keihan line) has 


been situated by the River Seta since the year 
a geographic location that has been a source of 
inspiration for numerous poets and writers over 


the centuries. This was where Murasaki Shikibu 


wrote The Tale of Genji (Penguin Classics, 2003), 
the very first novel in the history of the world 
Once you've entered this sacred place, i's difficult 


to escape the presence of this woman who left a 


indelible mark on world literature. Inside the 
Hondo (main hall), a National Trea 
oldest building in Shiga Prefectur 
the small room (Genji no ma) where the young 
woman meditated and worked whi ing her 


novel. In the past, women were not allowed to 


sure and the 


you can see 


nter temples, however, Ishiyama-dera allowed 
them in for demographic reasons; you can still see 


the rock where women waiting to give birth would 


come to sit to seek divine protection for their pre 
gnancies. The temple, surrounded by a vast tree- 


EN UU. 


Art 


Butiku Japanese Boutique 
From 14 Oct until 27 Dec/London 
https;/butikku.ule 


Sashiko Reflections 
From 17 Nov until 22 Dec/ London 
http//sway-gallery.com/ 


Experience Japan Exhibition 2017 
18 Nov / London 
wWwwexperience japan;p. 


Japanese Castles and the Making of Regional, 
National and World Heritage- with Oleg Benesch 
2 Dec] Manchester. 

wwwolegbenesch.com 


TheJapan Society Book Club. 
11 Dec/ London 
wwwjapansociety org.uk 
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Theatre & Music 
SKY-HI 

19 Nov/ London 
httpJ/avexip/skyhi/ 


ONE OK ROCK 
From 11 Dec until 13 Dec/ Glasgow .-and more 
www o2abcalasgow.co.uk 

PHILIP JECK / MICHAELA GRILL / KARL LEMIEUX (TRIO) 
+BILIANA VOUTCHKOVA / RIE NAKAJIMA (DUO) 
20Nov/London 

www cafeoto.co.uk 


GOZO YOSHIMASU & KUKANGENDAI 
2 Dec/ London 
Wwwcafeoto co.uk 


Other 


Japan's Foreign and Security Policy Under the ‘Abe 
Doctrine — with Christopher W. Hughes 

20 Nov/ London. 

http//www japansociety.org.uk/ 


The Japanese Conversation Group. 
5 Dec / London 

hp orguk 

The Man Who Knew about Furnaces: Thomas Walton 
(1833-1897) a British glassmaker in early Meiji Japan 
with Sally Haden 

18Dec/ London 

www japansociety org uk/ 


Denudlear Movement in the Post-Fukushima Japan: 
The Old, The New and the Common Citizens 

22 Nov / London. 

www soasacuk 


Artist Talk: Reimagining Nature: Hitomi Hosono's 
Memories in Porcelain 

22 Nov / London 

http:/daif.org.uk 


‘clare: Zoom Janan does not accept any responsibly tor events regat 
ove leas оо туби or damage oa rm these event 
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filled park, is a beautiful sight in spring and 
autumn, and it's worth taking the time to wander 
around in search of Murasaki Shikibu's statue, 
which depicts her writing her masterpiece. 

Situated on Mount Hiei, the second great temple, 
Enryaku-ji, dates from 788, when a monk, Saicho, 
was given permission to create what would 
become one of the most significant Buddhist 
monasteries in Japan. An example of the Tendai 
school of Buddhism, it was one of the most 


influential spiritual centres in the country. You 
reach it by cablecar from Hicizan Station, which 
you get to by bus or train (15 minutes on foot 
from JR Hieizan-Sakamoto Station on the Kosei 
line). Though the area is not as imposing a it was 
in the past, it remains an impressive place with its 
three main clusters of buildings: Todo, Saito and 
Yokawa, all connected by footpaths, which lead 
visitors into the heart of a magnificent forest. You 
can spend the night here and experience the way 


TRAVEL «S 


of life according to the precepts of this school of 
Buddhism. You can take classes in zazen medita- 
tion and also enjoy wonderful shojin vegetarian 
cuisine prepared with local produce. The goma- 
ова (tofu with sesame), is excellent. Enryaku-ji 
isa UNESCO World Heritage site, and for cen- 
turies it's had enormous influence over Kyoto, 
and those buildings that have not succumbed to. 
the passage of time are proof of its greatness. 
Mount Hici has magnificent views over Lake 


/ 


Private Parties 
Welcome 


TANAKATSU 


kano 
Katsu, Teriyaki, Sushi Specialist 


www.tanakatsu.co.uk 


601213894111 


10 Wakley Street EC1V 7LT Апве! 
@O@TANAKATSUlondon 
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Biwa, as does Mount Horai on whose slopes 
Biwako Valley is situated, from where you can 
enjoy stunning views over the lake (10 minutes 
by bus from JR Shiga Station on the Kosei line) 
People who love snow can ski here in winter, but 
whatever the season, it’s worth coming to spend 
a few hours to contemplate one of the most beau- 
tiful panoramic views in the country from the 
Biwako 1 
As the locals also enjoy visiting these places, you 
need to arrive early and be prepared to queue. But 
there's no lack of other places in Otsu where you 


rrace situated at the exit to the cablecar. 


can take 


ime to stroll in uniq 
Among the many choices for visitors are boat trips 


surroundings. 


across Lake Biwa on board Michigan (various 
prices from 2,780 yen), a boat named in honour 
of the twinning agreement between Shiga Prefec- 
ture and Michigan State, in Midwestern United 
States, or along the River Seta leaving from 
Ishiyama-dera (1,500 yen). The spectacle is worth 
the effort and will allow you to understand the 


attraction of this lakeside city fall of history and 
traditions. One of the most important is Otsu 
Festival (Otsu matsuri), which takes place every 
year on the first weekend in October. It's listed 


‘Murasaki Shikibu's statue within the enclosure of the Ishiyama-dera Temple. 


as an “Intangible Cultural Heritage", and this 
annual event, which can be compared to the Gion 
Festival in Kyoto, still preservesa human element 
festival held 
in the former Imperial capital. The procession of 
floats unfolds in a warm, casy-going atmosphere, 
allowing you to catch a glimpse of the Japanese 
soul, which you'll also find within the surroun- 


to it, now completely lacking in the 


nson shrine, where dozens of stalls 


dings of th 
ofall kinds recall he genuine spirit of Japan. Strol- 
ling among the families, groups of friends come 
to make the most of the festival while enjoying 
takoyaki (octopus fritters), yakisoba (fried 
noodles) or a choco banana (chocolate covered 
banana), and give you a real impression of Japan, 
far away from the hoards of tourists. 

The fact that it’s not situated on the 
den Road” means that hotel prices are quite a bit 
lower than those in Kyoto. You can choose to stay 
in the impressive Biwako Otsu Prince Hotel with 
its 37 floors overlooking Lake Biwa. The unres- 
tricted view from many of its rooms is also an 
excellent reason to choose to stay here rather than 
in more expensive hotels in Kyoto. Biwako Hotel 
has lovely views, too, and is designed to look like 


mous “Gol- 


Funazushi is one of Otsu's specialities. 


И 


~ 


Omi beef served at Matsukiya is a must. 


a cruise liner. But ther: 


re more modest places 
to stay (sce page 18) where the same kind of hos- 
pitality as found in the best ryokan (traditional 
inns) is practised. 
somewhere that will delight food lovers. The 


st but not least, Otsu is 


proximity of Lake Biwa means that fish is an 
important ingredient in local cuisine. It's also 
where funazushi, the prede 
made an appearance. Many restaurants serve this 
speciality, to the delight of people who love their 
food full of character and flavour. But local food 
isnot just about that. Otsu is also famous for Omi 
beef, which alongside Kobe bee 
the best meat produced in Japan. A short walk to 
Matsukiya butcher's shop (Tel. 077-534-1211, 


or of sushi, first. 


www.mybus-eürope.jp/myBusUK 
Тек. 020 7976 1191 
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Hyper Japan / Japan Centre / Japan Matsuri / JP Books / Kiku 
Restaurant / MCM London Comic Con / Minamoto Kitchoan / So 


Restaurant / Tanakatsu / Yuhei Hair Salon / 
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8 minutes on foot from the JR Ishiyama Station 
on the Biwako line), which supplied beef to the 
Imperial Court for a century, and now also com- 
prises a restaurant, allows you to enjoy a unique 
culinary experience at a reasonable cost, conside- 
ring the high price of this renowned meat. Never- 
theless, you must expect to pay more than in the 
average restaurant, And if the appeal of Kyoto 
proves too strong — it is after all, the only place 
you'll find the Golden Pavilion, Ryoan-ji's stone 
garden or the magnificent Kiyomizu-dera Temple 
— then nothing will prevent you from going, ІШ 
only take you about ten minutes to get to Kyoto 
Station and its thousands of sometimes. 
ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


rather 


unruly tourists. 


DHOW TO GET THERE 


From JR Kyoto Station, take the Biwako line. 
and get off at Otsu Station. There are taxis and 
a free shuttle services, mostly to Beware Otsu 
Prince Hotel. 

You can also get to Otsu from Sanjo Station 
with the Keihan company (Otsu line). 


Shogu-san, mascot of Enryaku-ji Temple. 


LOVEAT ARST SIGHT A warm 


о tsu offers visitors a range of accommoda- 
tion. From luxury hotels on the shores of 
Lake Biwa to Enryaku-ji Temple, where you can 
stay in a modest room, onc is spoilt for choice. 
Among the numerous available places in the 
lakeside city, Inase stands out for its character 
and high quality service. It opened in the city 
centre in 2017, and is the first guesthouse to be 
located in a house once occupied by a rice mer- 
chant. The owners have spent more than six 
‘months in restoring and fitting out the building, 
and have preserved the 1930's decor, The cei- 
lings, the upstairs windows as well as numerous 
other exposed features have created a place that's 
fall ofhistory. The long corridor where the ori- 
ginal kitchen can be found leads to Bansho, the 
‘most beautiful bedroom, which benefits from 
an en-suite bathroom (from 7,500 yen per per- 
son). It looks out over an attractive Japanese 
garden, reflecting the period decor of the master 
bedroom, which also serves as a dining room at 


TRAVEL ЧЕ 


Oda Namba for Zoom pan 


welcome to Inase 


breakfast time and somewhere to welcome 
friends. The other four large upstairs rooms have 
shared access to showers and a bathroom looking 
out on to the garden (from 6,500 yen per per- 
son). 
The warmth of the welcome ensures travellers 
settle quickly into this unusual place, filled with 
the delicate smell of rice straw. With an empha- 
sis on quality rather than quantity - Inase can 
accommodate a maximum of 17 people -, the 
owners focus on communicating with their 
guests to pur them at ease, and regularly arrange 
activities to familiarize chem with local traditions. 
ез ап excellent way of getting to know Japan 
away from the usual well-trodden tourist track. 
о.м. 


3 Chome-3-33 Nagara, Otsu, 520-0046 Shiga 
Tél. +81-77-510-0005 - www.inaseotsu.com. 
15 minutes on foot or 5 minutes by taxi from 
JR Otsu Station. 5 minutes on foot from 
Hama-Otsu Station on the Keihan line 
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X а 17 min. X 4 Episodes 


Ep. 1: Nov. 19 (Sun.) 10:10 pm 
Ep. 2: Nov. 26 (Sun.) 10:10 pm 
Ер. 3: Dec. 3 (Sun.) 10:10 pm 
Ер. 4: Dec. 10 (Sun.) 10:10 рт 


Londoner Bryan Jenkins finds himself on the other side of the world when he 
and his family relocate to Japan. He puts aside his advertising career to accept 
the responsibilities of a stay-at-home dad. While his wife works in the city, 

he struggles to adapt, making Japanese school lunches for their daughter 
and trying to understand his stoic father-in-law. 


Available in the UK on: 
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